78                Poetry

Just as aesthetic interest may break in, at times, upon
a practical or speculative context, so, in much bad poefyy,
and sometimes in good poetry, we are disturbed by the
obtrusiveness of practical or speculative concern* The
tone of a paean beginning "Magnificent, too* is the
system of drains "/ written by a barrister, Samuel Carter
(fl. 1850), would be more suitable to an advocate in some
case of Rex v. Tke Metropolitan Serfage Co. But it would
be rash to say that poetry is incapable of transcending
such a theme.

Even more interesting is the case of the practical
instincts. "Our deepest instincts/" writes M. Charles
Mauron, "such as the sexual appetite or the desire for
power, are too strong not to vibrate on the least occasion,
Everything serves them as a pretext for activity. The
moment a sensation can suggest,, in Stendhal's phrase,
*a promise of happiness1, that sensation acquires the
character of a signal. Some of these signals are ob-
vious; no one will be astonished that a naked Venus
should excite a sexual emotion in the spectator, or
that a patriot's soul should be stirred by the national
anthem."2                                            %

As to the former instance, we might reply that it
iepends on the Venus, remembering some modem styles
in which the goddess is presented, IB any case^ if a
spectator with a genuine feeling for sculpture is, and con-
tinues to be, distracted by the appeal to sex, we may
pect the artistic merit of the work. It is the same with

1 D* B. Wyndhain Lewis and Charles Lee, Tke Stiffed
dm                 of Bad           p. 197,

*                and                   p. 56.